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the same by adjournment, as short as they 
conveniently can if they see occasion in the na- 
ture of the complaint, or for evidence or fur- 
ther necessary enquiry so to do, using all caution 
and care to avoid unnecessary delays, and to 
make the determination within the time ap- 
pointed, so as report be made if possible to the 
successive Monthly Meeting. If either party 
refuse to attend the arbitrators and submit their 
case, or stand to and abide the award, judgment 
and determination of the Friends so nominated, 
chosen or appointed, such person must be dealt 
with as one disorderly and that regards not 
peace, either in himself or in the church; and 
that slights the Love, Order and Unity of the 
Brethren; and after due admonition, if he or 
she persist therein, let such be disowned and 
testified against by the meeting, after which 
the other Friend may seek his remedy against 
him or her so disowned at the law; but if they do 
find themselves aggrieved by such judgment, de- 
termination or award, and do apply to the re- 
spective Monthly Meeting for a rehearing, before 
the judgment or determination be confirmed by 
the said Meeting, let the same be allowed, ex- 
cept in the case where bonds are or may be 
entered into by the parties to abide such judg- 
ment, in which case the same ought to be final. 

And if such be still dissatisfied, or shall find 
him or herself aggrieved by the judgment of the 
Monthly Meeting, and shall certify to the said 
Meeting their intention of making application 
to have the case heard by Quarterly Meeting, 
let the same be admitted under the same limita- 
tions and directigns, and in like manner as is 
hereafter adviggl and directed for appeal in 
causes of offenéeagainst the church; yet itis ad- 
vised and cautioned that all do coolly and 
weightily consider the matter before they give 
the Meeting so much trouble, and not to do it 
through a pegverse and contentious temper, but 
singly or only where they have good reason to 
believe they have just cause so to do, by reason 
of some want of due information to the arbitra- 
tors or manifest mistake or error in their judg- 
ment. 

And whereas, there may be some cases 
wherein the foregoing wholesome method and 
order of proceeding or dealing cannot be com- 
plied with at all, such as the parties absconding 
or leaving the country with design to defraud 
their creditors, or that the going through the 
Meetings, by the time it must necessarily take 
up, be a manifest and apparent damage to the 
creditor or claimant by other people postponing 
him, as the case of bankruptcy or the parties 
being overloaded with debts and the other 
creditors generally coming upon him, or that 
there may be danger of future damage to such 
as may submit thereto, as in the case of execu- 
tor, administrator, or such as act in trust, it may 
therefore be necessary, and it is advised that the 
Monthly Meetings respectively, when such cases 


may happen and shall upon due enquiry appear 
to be truly so, do permit or hold excused such 
as shall in the two first mentioned cases in this 
paragraph so appear to them to be really neces 
sitated to proceed otherwise, and in the latter 
case of executors or administrators, when jt 
shall appear to the Meeting that the matter is of 
importance and that it may otherwise be unsafe 
and manifestly of dangerous consequence, each 
may be permitted to have the matter tried a 
law, or rather first determined in our Friendly 
way, and then by consent confirmed by a judg. 
ment as the Meeting may see occasion upon the 
matter to advise and direct. With this caution 
and care, that the parties on both sides concern 
ed therein, do still appear and behave towards 
each other in brotherly love, and in the setting 
forth or management of the cause, asserting 
what they apprehend their right, that it be 
done with decency and moderation, without 
letting or shewing any anger or animosity; for 
as a bitter and indecent behaviour will caus 
the truth of our profession to be evil spoken of, 
so, on the contrary, a Christian, prudent and 
meek deportment will bear a becoming tesi- 


mony even. in Courts, and shew that nothing 
but of the case and our common 
station With our nei nder the law of the 
nation brings any of ae the. And it is ou 
duty to seek peace with all men, and to avoid 
giving provocation or just offence to any. 

It is advised that Briends do avoid going tolaw 
with others not of our persuasion, angrily or in 
a passion, or without due consideration and 
good grounds, and having first in a friendly way 
shewed his opponent the justice of his case, and 
having offered (as he safely may) if the other 
make any reasonable objection, to put the matter 
to a neighbourly reference. So also, tha 
Friends give not just occasion to such to go to 
law with them, but carefully to comply with 
their promises and contracts. And where they 
have any reason for objecting to the demani, 
that they shew a willingness and readiness to 
agree it peaceably between themselves or tosul 
mit to a reference. 

Where any professing truth are guilty of avy 
gross or notorious crimes, or such other disorderly 
and indecent practices as shall give or occasioa 
public scandal, which after dealing with by the 
Overseers or other Friends, as above advised and 
directed, if they are brought to a sense thered, 
either by such dealing or by compunction o 
true sight in themselves, which is more com 
mendable, ought to appear as soon as possible 
at the Monthly Meeting whereunto he or she 
belongs, and to the end that the scandal may be 
removed and our holy profession cleared ¥ 
much as in them lies, there to acknowledge the 
offence and condemn the same under his or het 
hand, to the satisfaction of the same Meeting. 
Let such acknowledgment and condemnatiot 
be published by the said Meeting, in such mal 
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ner as that it may probably reach as far and be- 
come as public as the offence hath been ; and 
where any such offender refuseth so to ac- 
knowledge and condemn the fault, then the said 
Monthly Meeting ought speedily totestify upon 
record against him or her, and the fact, and pub- 
lish such testimony so far as shall appear requi- 
site for the clearing of truth; and although 
where such offenders do condemn their own 
scandalous actions to the satisfaction of the 
Meeting, there is no reason to disown them, 
yet such persons are not tobe accounted immedi- 
ately as members in full unity, but it is fit that 
some time pass for the trial of their sincerity 
until Friends become sensible of their real condi- 
tion. Butif the offence committed be only 
against the Church, and not of public scandal, 
in this case acknowledgment and condemna- 
tion of the party under hand, and the same 
entered in the Monthly Meeting’s book only, is 
sufficient without further application, and upon 
offenders refusing so to do, the Meeting ought 
also, after deliberate dealing and due admonition, 
to testify against them according to the nature 
of the offence, and enter the same in their own 
minutes, whereby such persons stand as disowned 
until they shall repent and give satisfaction. 

But if any persons-are dissatisfied with or do 
think themselves aggrieved by such testimony 
or judgment so entered against them, they may 
have liberty at the same, or the next, or the 
third Monthly Meeting, but not after, to notify 
their intention of making application to have 
the cause heard at the next Quarterly Meeting, 
which notification the said Monthly Meeting 
should enter on their minutes, and appoint 
four or more Friends, not excluding others, to 
take a copy of the Meeting’s Records signed by 
the Clerk in the case, and therewith attend the 
Quarterly Meeting, and there on the Monthly 
Meeting’s behalf show their reasons for what 
is done, as the case may require, submitting the 
same to the said Quarterly Meeting, and then 
the said Quarterly Meeting is to hear, consider, 
and determine or confirm the same as they in 
the wisdom which God shall afford them may 
see most just, necessary and convenient. And 
if the party should be dissatisfied with the 
judgment or determination of the said Quarterly 
Meeting, and do so notify at the same or the 
next Quarterly Meeting, but not after, their in- 
tention of making application fora hearing at the 
next Yearly Meeting, then that the said Quar- 
terly Meeting do in the like manner make entry 
thereof, and appoint four or six Friends to at- 
tend the Yearly Meeting, with the Records of 
both the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in 
the case, signed as aforesaid, and to speak to the 
Matter there, where the same is to be finally 
determined. 

And in all cases where a Meeting finds them- 
selves under the necessity of disowning any 
member, let such member have notice thereof, 
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either by the Meeting’s acquainting him or her 
thereof, if present, or, if absent, by sending a 
Friend or two for that purpose ; likewise when 
the judgment or testification is made, let a copy 
thereof be delivered, or by two Friends sent 
to the party with notice of the privilege of 
further application, if they are dissatisfied. 
And as backbiting, whispering, and reporting 
anything to the injury of any other ought to be 
discountenanced, prevented and utterly disused 
among us, if any Friend hearof any scandalous 
words or actions of another, he ought, as much 
as in him lies, to stop such reports by discoun- 
tenancing or dealing with the reporter, shewing 
the evil and injustice thereof, andthen, without 
further spreading it himself, either by going to 
the Friend whom it concerns, or, if he or she 
belong to another Meeting, by writing to him 
or her, advise them thereof, to the end that such 
may clear themselves, if innocent, or condemn 
the same if guilty ; and if one or the other be not 
speedily done, the Friend may advise the Over- 
seers, or some other judicious Friends of the 
Meeting where the party belongs, therof, that he 
or she may be dealt with as above directed. 
Where any are disowned or testified against 
by a meeting they are not to be suffered to be 
at any of our Meetings of business or discipline, 
nor to be anyways employed in the service 
thereof, until satisfaction or reconciliation be 
made. 
To be Continued. 





Aboriginal Indians—their Physical and Mental 
Characteristics, Customs, Manners, Antiquities 
and Languages. 


Extracted from Bartlett’s history of the United 
States, which is now in the course of publica- 
tion. 

The story of the Indians is the poetry of North 
America, and the lingering traces of their foot- 
steps affect the traveller with 2 peculiar interest. 
There is something mournful in this fading away 
of’a feeble race before one more powerful and 
gifted. Of the tribes that roamed at will over 
the forest-covered continent, some are wholl 
extinct ; others are cast forth beyond the bound- 
aries or subsist uneasily upon the outskirts of 
civilization, receding farther and farther into the 
wilderness from before the face of the white man, 
with the feeling of despondency. 

In surveying the physical and mental organiza- 
tion of the tribes extending over such an immense 
expanse of country, its remarkable uniformity 
first attracts our notice. The skin of the North 
American Indians is of a reddish brown, slightly 
varying in shade, according to the locality ; the 
hair black, lank, and straight, with little or no 
beard; the cheek-bones high, the jaw-bone promi- 
nent, and the forehead narrow and sloping. Their 
figure, untrammeled in every movement, is lithe, 
agile, and often graceful, but they are inferior in 
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muscular strength to the European. Their in- 
tellectual faculties are also more limited, and 
their moral sensibilities less lively. They are 
characterized by an inflexibility of organization, 
which appears to be almost incapable of receiving 
forcign ideas, or amalgamating with more civilized 
nations—a people, in short, that may be broken, 
but cannot be bent; and this peculiar organiza- 
tion, together with the state of nature in which 
they were placed, determined the character of 
thcir domestic and social condition. 

The dwellings of the Indians were of the 
simplest and rudest character. On some pleasant 
spot by the banks of a river, or near a sweet 
spring, they raised their groups of wigwams, con- 


structed of the bark of trees, and easily taken | 


down and removed to another spot. The abodes 
of the chiefs were sometimes more spacious, and 
elaborately constructed, but of the same materials. 
Their villages were sometimes surrounded by 
defensive palisades. Skins, taken in the chase, 
served them for repose. Though principally de- 
pendent upon hunting and fishing, its uncer- 
tain supply had led them to cultivate around 
their dwellings some patches of Indian corn, but 
their exertions were desultory, and they were 
often exposed to the pinch of famine. Every 
family did every thing necessary within itself; 
and interchange of commodities was almost un- 
known among them. 

The communities into which they were divided 
were very imperfectly organized. Hach savage 
conceded as little as possible of his personal 
liberty. There was no system of government, 
though common consent had consecrated various 
usages as authoritative. The chiefs acquired and 
maintained their ascendency by superior valor, 
energy, and wisdom. They were, however, some- 
times hereditary, and the minor tribes were united 


into wider confederacies under some general head. | 


The life of the savage is necessarily filled up 
by long periods of listless indolence and mental 
vacuity, alternating with moments of wild and 
fierce excitement. War was the great passion, 
the only high and noble pursuit, the only avenue 
to distinction, in which the Indian found scope 


for the exercise of his faculties—for the most un- | 


daunted bravery, the keenest subtlety, and the 
most indefatigable perseverance. In small parties 


the warriors would follow upon the trail of an | 


enemy for weeks through the tangled intricacies 


of the forest, hover about his village, pounce | 
upon and scalp their victims, and effect their | 


escape with these trophies of theirskill and prowess 
to their own wigwams, where they were received 
with the distinction due to a successful “ brave;” 
their feats were the theme of rude but impressive 
oratory, and, according to the number of similar 


achievements, was the meed of honor, and the | 


consideration in which they were held. 

The undeveloped faculties of the savage, igno- 
rant of the relations of things, cannot form the 
idea of a regular system of causation by one 


supreme and benevolent power; but what reason 
‘is unable to demonstrate, is vaguely divined by 
| instinct. The dread of evils to which his condi- 
‘tion exposes him, the awe produced by the more 
| striking phenomena of the elements, first rouse 
his attention towards the invisible powers of na. 
‘ture. Fear is his earliest religion, and its rites, 
often cruel and bloody, are intended to propitiate 
| the beings who can control his fate. But as he 
continues to ponder upon the phenomena that 
| surround him, and the mysterious movements of 
| his own mind, he forms some dim conception of 
a power which is seen not only in the whirlwind 
‘and the earthquake, but stirs in the rustling leaf 
and the flowing stream, in the living ercatures 
which people the shades of the forest, and in the 
| passions and emotions of his own breast. This 
'is their Great Spirit, or Manitou; and believing 
|that every thing and every place was thus per- 
vaded, and rendered sacred, the Indians treated 
the bones of the animals slain by them witha 
certain reverence, and made offerings to the pre- 
siding genius of particular places. They believed 
that every man had his guardian spirit. They 
sought for amulets and charms, as a security 
| against the displeasure of the unscen being. 
/They put faith in the mysterious teachings of 
| dreams, and in the supernatural powers of the 
Medicine Man,*half enthusiast and half impostor, 
the occasional success of whose incantations and 
contrivances, with some rude knowledge of heal- 
| ing, enabled him to obtain a powerful ascendency 
over their credulous and superstitious minds. 
| The belief in immortality was distinct and 
consoling to the Indian. His paradise was colored 
| by his favorite pursuits on earth. He believed 
that the spirit of the departed warrior was to 
roam through a delightful country abounding in 
‘plenty of game, and to amuse himself with the 
exercise of the chase ; and as they were to begin 
their career anew, their weapons and garments 
were buried with them, with food to sustain them 
on the long journey into the distant land. The 
mother would envelope her dead infant in its 
gayest clothing, and lay its playthings by its 
side, that it might resume its amusements in that 
far region, its flight to which she followed with 
_ her tears ; and sometimes, on the decease of a dix 
tinguished Sachem, some of his dependants would 
embrace a voluntary death, in order to bear him 
company, and to render him accustomed homage 
in the world of spirits. 

The antiquities of the Indian tribes have ac- 
quired, within the last half century, an immense 
and increasing interest. The earlier historians 
of the continent were ignorant or incredulous as 
to the existence of any such mementos of the 
past, althoueh the chroniclers who followed in 
the wake of Cortez and other conquerors, had 
described them in the most glowing terms. At 
length, by the researches of Humboldt and other 
travellers in Mexico and Peru, especially of 
‘Stephens and Catherwood in Central America, it 
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has been found, that those portions of the conti- 
nent abound in the most magnificent remains. 
Immense pyramidal mounds crowned with gor- 
eous palaces,‘or sacrificial altars adorned with 
elaborate sculptures, tablets covered with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, as yet undecipherable, gener- 
ally rude, but sometimes elegant in idea and ex- 
ecution, sculptures, and paintings, aud ornaments, 
are met with in increasing numbers among the 
depths of the tropical forests, the gorgeous vege- 
tation of which invests them, as it were, with a 
funereal shroud, and embraces them in the death- 
grasp of final obliteration. It is fortunate, that 
some records of these precious memorials are pre- 
served to us by recent explorers. They attest 
the former existence of a race which had attained 
a fixed state of civilization, a considerable know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, with a religious 
system, of which terror appears to have been the 
great principle, human sacrifices forming its con- 
spicuous feature ; a state of things indeed in all 
respects identical with the condition of Mexico 
at the period of its invasion by Cortez, when 
some of the temples were doubtless destroyed, 
while others of more ancient date probably were 
at that period already fallen intoruin. In North 
America, during the period of its first settlement, 
which was confined almost exclusively to the sea- 
board, no discoveries whatever were made; but 
as the stream of emigration, crossing the ridges 
of the Alleghanies, poured down upon the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio, and the dense forests and 
boundless prairies of the west were gradually 
opened and explored, another and very interest- 


ing class of antiquities began to be disinterred | 


from the oblivion of centuries. It was but slowly, 
indeed, as the forest fell beneath the axe of the 
back-woodsman, that they came to light ; they were 
for a long time but partially uncovered, or so im- 
perfectly explored, that, even until a very recent 
period, they were regarded by many as being 
only peculiarities of geological formation, which 
credulous imagination had converted into for- 
tresses, and temples, and sepulchres. The recent 
researches of Squier and Davis, accompanied as 
they are by claborate surveys and drawings, have 
left no further room for scepticism, and have es- | 
tablished, beyond dispute, the interesting fact, 
that the interior of the North American continent, 
as well as the southern, was once inhabited by an 
immense and settled population, who have left | 
behind them almost innumerable memorials of | 
their occupation. 
(To be continued.) 


INDIAN RUBBER. 
The latest application of India rubber is in 
veneering of furniture. The surface is covered | 
‘4° . . 
witu a vencering of rubber, of any desired color, 


possessing a hardness of surface and brilliancy of | 


polish equal to marble, and pesenting a much 
greater resistance to heat or cold than any kind 
of wood vencering. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
LIVING BRANCHES ON DEAD TREES. 


If we wish to prove any one form of existing 
Paganism to have been the earliest of the great 
perversions of that primitive Deism handed down 
by the patriarchs to the first colonizers of the 
world, we might find much in the superstitions of 
Hindostan that would incline us to give it a pre- 
ference in antiquity. 

In the innumerable legends of the Vedas and 
the Puranas, points of resemblance occur too 
numerous and too striking for mere coincidence 
which unites Brahmanism with the creeds of the 
Egyptian, the Scandinavian, the Scythian, and 
the Greek. While dim shadowings of the Trinity 
are blended with traditions of the deluge, the 
expulsion from heaven of the fallen angels, pro- 
phecies of an incarnate God, these also are found 
intermingled with the Norseman’s belief of a 
serpent that girds the world; and while the pyra- 
midical and rock temples, the veneration of the 
lotus and the ape, are common to the modern 
Hindoo and the ancient Egyptian, we find among 
the Indian gods the very names and attributes of 
many of the Grecian deities. 

It would puzzle the wisest ethnologist to trace 
the progress of the Indian Dipuc as he floats 
down the Ganges in a flower, till he reappears 
upon the gently murmuring Ilyssus. Certain it 
is that India was one of the earliest peopled 
countries after the flood, and some hardy com- 
mentators of Scripture have even dared to affirm 
that it was on one of the Himalayas, and not on 
Ararat, that the ark of Noah rested. All in- 
quiry, however, into the origin of nations 
having first proved the triple source of races 
and of languages, tends to confirm the fact, 
that in the broad, grassy plains of Tartary the 
shepherd nations first began to increase and mul- 
tiply. Some of the earliest inventions of civi- 
lization may be traced to India; amongst others, 
the Indian origin of the signs of the zodiac 
would assert for them a knowledge of astronomy, 
at least as early as that of the Egyptians or the 
Assyrians. Some of the planets figure in their 
earliest legends, and they account for eclipses in 
a manner similar to that of the northern nations, 
such as may be read in the myths of the Eddas, 
or still prevails among the Laplanders and Es- 
quimaux. To believe their own theological his- 
tory, their earliest kings reigned at a time long 
anterior to the date at which the creation is gene- 
rally fixed, nor can their claim to great antiquity 
be easily refused. 

Divided, at an early date, into a number of in- 
dependent monarchs, the continent of India 
scems never to have fallen under the sway of 
any single ruler. Its position at the time of 
Forus, allowing for civilization, resembles its 
present state. Overspread, undoubtedly, like 
all other parts of the world, by successive waves 
of Scythian hordes, it is only in the difference 
between the natives of the hills and plains, and 
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in the Tartar superstitions of the Rajpoots and 
of the more northern tribes, that any traces of 
this successive population may be observed. 
The system of caste—and from hence Egypt 
probably derived the custom—has contributed to 
preserve the unity of the old religion. The 
earliest myths of all nations point northwards. 
The tents of the Druids were of Indian ori- 
in. 

' Nor were these fresh arrivals from the “ frozen 
north” ever numerous enough to change the lan- 
guage or religion of the greater nations with 
whom they mingled; nor have either Buddhism 
or Mohammedanism modified the Hindoo’s earlier 
faith. The first, after a long struggle, passed on 
to conquer Thibet and revolutionize China; the 
latter never made progress. 

It is then in a religion of such great antiquity 
as that of Brahmanism, so unaltered by time, 
and of which the latest fable is of an age incom- 
patible, that the purest relics of primitive tradi- 
tion should be discovered, if any such do exist. 
It may suprise many to assert that amongst every 
nations, past and present, from the adorer of) 
Jove down to the Fetish worshipper, are to be | 
found still lingering many of those imperishable 
truths of which even the favored Jews had only | 
a prophetical declaration. Even in the New 
World, Cox-Cox is Noah; while in a legend ty- | 
pical of the differences between their religion 
and pure Deism, a vulture takes the place of the | 
dove. Amongst the most barbarous devil-wor- 
shippers of Africa, as well as amongst the can- 
nibals of the South Seas, are foun traditions | 
of the rival brothers, the dispersion of man- | 
kind, and the degradation and inferiority of | 
the race of Ham. 

Reason forbids us for a moment to imagine, 
even if there were no ss proofs to the con- 
trary, that all recollections of the pure Deism of 
the children of Seth perished with the sinful 
race who were swept away with the flood. Their 
faith and their arts, and their language, were 
handed down to their decendants. By Ham were 
perpetuated the sins of Cain. It is not unin- 
geniously supposed by Schlegel, that many of the 
early rites were at first invented and practised 
— the Bible, in mentioning the sins of 

ain, does not stay to comment) as auxiliaries to 
idolatrous worship. So Tubal Cain becomes the 
Prometheus of the Grecks, and with him are 
blended the fire-worship, the refining of metals, 
and the forging of weapons; and Jubal, the in- 
ventor of music, and magical dances and incan- 
tations. Who may say that in those days, when 
man’s mind and stature were alike gigantic, and 
when his lifetime was measured not by years but 
centuries, when day by day he gained more power 
over the animal kingdom, and even the elements, 
and a deeper insight into secrets of nature, they 
may not have had a more intimate communion 
with those false spirits who were the first to mar 
the world’s beauty, while yet fresh from the 


hands of its Creator, by prompting men to rebel 
against his Maker? They must have lived not 
in disbelief of God, but in proud and open de. 
fiance of his power. It remained for the great 
Jewish prophet, so many centuries after the 
creation, to collect these scattered traditions, and, 
aided by inspiration, to classify them. It is only 
a systematic and lengthened inquiry into all re. 
ligions that would show how universal is the ex. 
istence of primitive tradition corrupted and de. 
based by every variety of adulteration and 
admixture, and only betraying its presence under 
the touchstone of the Bible. It should be re. 
membered, that Abraham was the son of an 
idolater, while, in the person of Job, an Arabian 
chief, living, it is supposed, about the time of 
Moses, we find emphatic avowals of a belief in 
one God, in evil spirits, of a Saviour, a resurree. 
tion, and a final judgment and destruction of the 
world. 

It would be impossible to trace the corruption 
of Deism from Sabaism to Polytheism, from a 
deification of the attributes of God to the wor- 
ship of separate and even conflicting beings, from 
the adoration of God in nature to the confusion 
of the Creator with the created. 

Perverted gratitude and fear have given rise 
to a thousand modifications and distortions of 
pure Deism. The native of India first worshipped 
the great river whose source he could not trace, 
and which he believed descended from heaven, 
as the emanation of an overruling Providence; 
while he worshipped fire in, fear, as an emblem 
of the destructive principle in nature, the evil 
spirit Siva, who was always thwarting, always at 
war with the other two persons of the Trinity. 
Yet, besides Siva, there are other evil angels in 
the Hindoo mythology who are represented, in 
the wild legend of the “ Churning of the Ocean,” 
as warring with the good beings. 

The further we go back in Hindoo, as in all 
other mythologies, the purer and simpler grows 
the creed. As you may travel back through 
Grecian transformations, &c., till you arrive at 
the shapeless allegories of Tellus and Uranus, 90 
you may leave Cali and her female demons, with 
all the horrors and cruelties introduced in com- 
paratively modern times by the worshippers of 
Siva, till you arrive at Brahma, the great Su- 
preme Being by whom man was created, and 
from whom, as in Egyptian fable, the Trinity 
was formed by a partition of his attributes. The 
second Brahma, and his wife Saraswatti, Sir W. 
Jones very plausibly identified as the patriarch 
Abraham and his wife Sarah. Of the existence 
in India at a remote age of a purer faith there 
can be nodoubt. The earliest temples contain 
no image of the god. In the most ancient Vedas 
a pure Deism is avowed in language pre-emi- 
nently beautiful: “There is only one God—he 
is the soul of all beings—of his glory there is no 
image.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TEXAS TARANTULA. 


This Texas of ours is an astonishingly prolific 
country. Every field stands luxuriant, crowded 
so that it can scarce wave under the breeze, with 
corn or sugar, or wheat or cotton. Every cabin 
is full and everflowing, through all its doors | 
and windows, with white-haired children, Every 
prairie abounds in deer, prairie-hens and cat- 
tle. Every river and creek is alive with fish.— 
The whole land is electric with lizards, perpet- 
ually darting about among the grass, like flashes 
of green lightning. We have too much prairie 
and too little forest for a great multitude or varie- 
ty of birds, but in horned frogs, scorpions, taran- 
tulas, and centipedes, we beat the universe. Eve- 
rybody has seen horned frogs. You see them 
in jars in the windows of apothecaries, you are 
entreated to purchase them by loafing boys on 
thelevee, at New Orleans. They have been 
neatly soldered up in soda boxes, and mailed, by 
young gentlemen in Texas, to fair ones in the 
old States. The feir ones receive the neat pack- 
ages from the post-office, are delighted with the 
prospect of a daguerreoty pe—perhaps jewelry— 
open the package eagerly and faint, as the frog 
within hops out, in excellent health, upon them. 
Ahorned frog is,simply,a very harmless frog, 

with very portentous horns. It has horns be- 
cause everything in its region—trees, shrubs, 
grass,even has thorns—and nature makes it in 
keeping with all around it. A menagerie of them 
would not be very expensive. They are content 
to live upon air—and can, if desired, live, I 
am told, for several months without even that. 

The scorpions are precisely like those of 
Arabia—in the shape of a lobster, exactly, only 
not three inches long. You are very apt to put 
one upon your face in the tewel which you ap- 
ply after washing. If you do, you will find the 
sting about equal to that of a wasp—nothing 
worse. They are far less poisonous than the 
scorpions of the East—in fact, none except 
new comers dread them at all. 

But the Tarantula! You remember the as- 
tonishing elasticity with which you sprang into 
the air that time you were just on the point of 
putting your raised foot down on the snake coil- 
edin yourpath. You were frightened—through 
every fibre of your body. Very probably the 
snake was as harmless as it was beautiful. Spring 
as high, be as utterly frightened as possible, when 
you just avoid stepping upon a tarantula, how- 
ever. Filthy, loathsome, abominable and _poi- 
sonous——crush it to atoms before you leave it ! 
If you have never seen it—know henceforth that 
iis an enormous spider—concentrating in itself 
all the venom and spite, and ugliness of all other 
spiders living. Its body is some two inches in 
length, black and bloated. It enjoys the posses- 
sion of eight long straight legs, a red mouth, and 
an abundance of stiff bruwn hair all over itself. 
When standing, it covers an area of a saucer. At- 

tack it with a stick, and it rears on its hind legs, 


jar, unhurt. 
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gnashes at the stick, and fights like a fiend. It 
even jumps forward a foot or two in its rage— 
and, if it bite into a vein, the bite is death. I 
have been told of a battle fought by one on board 
a steamboat. Discovered at the lower end of 
the saloon, it came hopping up the saloon, driv- 
ing the whole body of passengers before it; it 
almost drove the whole company, crew and all, 
overboard. 

The first saw was at the house of a friend. 
I spied it crawling slowly over the wall, medi- 
tating murder upon children playing in the room. 
Excessively prudent in regard to my fingers, I at 
last, however, had it safely imprisoned ina glass 
There was a flaw in the glass as 
wellas a hole through the cork by which it could 
breathe, but in ten minutes it was dead from rage ! 
Soon after I killed three upon my place, crawl- 
ing about the ground, trodden every day by the 
bare feet of my little boy. They had formed 
their family circle under a door-step, upon which 
the aforesaid little fellow played daily. Had he 
seen one of them, he would, of course, have 
picked it up as a remarkable promising toy, and 
I would have been childless. 

I was sitting one day upon a log in the woods, 
when I saw one crawl out to enjoy the evening 
air and sunset scenery. He was the largest and 
most bloated one that I ever saw. As I was 
about to kill him I was struck with the conduct 
of achance wasp. It too, had seen the tarantu- 
la, and was flying slowly around it. The taran- 
tula recognized it as a foe, and throwing itself up- 
on its hind legs, breathed Pdefiance. For some 
time the wasp flew around it and stung it under 
its bloated belly. The tarantula gnashed its red 
and venomous jaws, and threw its long hairy 
legs about in impotent rage, while the wasp flew 
around and round it, watching for another oppor- 
tunity. Again and again did it dash its sting 
into the reptile and escape. After the sixth 
stab the tarantula actually fell over on its back, 
dead, and the wasp, after making itself sure of 
the fact, and inflicting a last sting, to make mat- 
ters surer, flew off, happy in having done a duty 
assigned it in creation. Jn an hour more a col- 
ony of ants had carried it down piecemeal, and 
deposited it in their catacombs. 

But, deadliest and most abhorrent of all our 
reptiles in Texas, is the centipede. This is a 
kind of worm, from three to six inches in length, 
exactly like a caterpillcr. It is green, or brown, 
or yellow--some being found of all these colors. 
As its name denotes, it has along each side a 
row of feet, horny claws rather. Imagine that 
you walk some night across your chamber floor 
with naked feet—you put your foot down upon 
a soft something, and instantly it coils around 
your foot ina ring, sticking every claw up tothe 
body in your foot. The poison flows through 
each claw, and in two minutes you will have 
fainted with agony ; in a few more you will be 
dead. The deadly thing cannot be torn away. 
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It has to be cut off, and claw by claw plucked 
out. Even if it crawls over the naked body of 
a sleeping person, without sticking in its claws, 
the place will pain the person for years after—at 
least so I have been told. 

I have seen the things—in which nature corks 
up her deadly poison—often; yet I have heard 
of few cases in which they have bitten or killed 
any one. The kind Being who makes the but- 
ter-flies to be abundant, in the same loving kind- 
ness which makes them so beautiful and so 
abundant, makes all deadly creatures to be 
scarce.—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1853, 

With the present number, commences the Tenth 
volume of the Intelligencer. As will be perceived 
on the first page, the publication of the paper, in 
consequence of interfering engagements elsewhere, 
has passed into other hands. The form of a quarto 
sheet being somewhat inconvenient for binding 
and preserving, we have, at the suggestion of many 
subscribers, changed it to a smaller size, giv- 
ing at the same time an increased amount of 
matter. <A slight alteration is also made in the 
title by omitting an unnecessary word. The 
Editorial department will continue as heretofore, 
with the kindly proffered assistance of waen| 
Friends, who have undertaken the selection and 
preparation of articles more immediately illustra- 





tive of our testimonies and practices as a religious | more especially interesting to our own member. 


Society. 

The importance and even the necessity of a pe- 
riodical, devoted especially to the interests of a 
professing community like ours, must, we think, 
have, by this time, become sufficiently obvious to 
every reader of this Journal. It is the only one 
published by members of our branch of the original 
Society, so far as we know; and while those of the 
other portion, support actively and well four of a| 
like character, ours has barely continued to receive 
such practical encouragement as would suffice for 
its existence. When we remember that Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting alone, according to official 
reports, embraces more than five thousand families 
and parts of families, to say nothing of the five 
similar bodies on this continent in correspondence 
with it, we should naturally expect a more ex- 
tended circulation. The lack of interest on this 
head may be attributable, in part, to the deficien- 
cies of the paper itself. We are not disposed to 
claim much merit forits original or selected matter, 
for the duties we discharge being gratuitous and 
necessarily obstructed by other more personal 
cares, our labors are the offspring of fragments of 
leisure. But, notwithstanding, we are warmly en- 
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listed in the enterprise, and are willing to spen{ 
and be spent in order to bring the benefits of suc) 
a periodical home to the consideration of every 
Friend. It requires no argument to show the vag 
influence of the Press for good or for evil, at th 
present day. Literary aliment in some shape mug 
find its way into the recesses of every habitation 
througheut our land. It is but too commonly ¢ 
such a character as to deserve reprobation, rather 
than encouragement. The ephemeral production, 
both periodic and irregular, which circulate th 
most extensively, owe their success very much t 
the stimulating fictions they contain. They unfit 
the mind for the ordinary duties of life, by creating 
and fostering a depraved taste, while the heart) 
best affections are deadened to all healthy infe 
ences, by their unnatural play upon the feelings 
In a word, one of the most prolific sources of eri 
to the rising generation is the abundance ani 
worthlessness of cheap literature, 

We purpose, therefore, in starting anew, unde 
more favorable auspices of success, to meet what 
ever increased circulation may hereafter attend th 
Intelligencer, with a corresponding improvement 
of the paper itself. Should the means at our com 
mand warrant its future enlargement in variety 
and excellence, so as to supersede among Friends 
the hebdomadals in general circulation, we shouli 
then feel that the object of its establishment hai 
been fully attained. At present, however, we cas 
commend it only as a repository of much valuabk 
reading, and a vehicle for the spread of intelligence 

































As such, and as a Journal whose sphere of useful 
ness will, in all probability, be greatly increased 
with its subscription list, we invite the co-operation 
of Friends generally, for its more extended circu. 
lation. We shall endeavor to do our part towards 
making it successful, and we trust the same con 
cern for its prosperity will stimulate them to lend 
a helping hand. " 





WE SEEM To BE BETTER ACQUAINTED with 
the miseries than with the happiness of life. 
This is shadowed forth by the fact, that in at 
least the English language the words to expres 
what is good and pleasurable are fewer by 4 
great deal than those for the bad and painful. 
We have colors to paint every shade of wicket 
ness and strokes for every stage of woe: let the 
crime be the blackest, we can give it a name; 
let the cup be the bitterest, we can tell of the 
very lees. But to tell of the varying lights of 
pleasure, and all the winning ways of goodness, 
we are wholly at a loss; and the most we cal 
say of the greatest. goodness is, that there is a0 
unknown, indescribable charm about it; the 
most we can say of the highest bliss, that it is 
unutterable.—Dallas’s Poetics. 
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MEMORANDA ABOUT TIIOMAS CARLYLE. always in unison with what is uttered. Thus 
The following description of T. Carlyle and | does the presence of Thomas Carlyle rise before 
his conversation is from a letter inthe Dum/ries | Me—a ‘true man? in all his bearings and in all 
and Galloway Courier :— Passing from the his sayings. And in this same guise do I seem 
litical phase of these productions (the ¢ Latter- | to here from him all those ‘Latter-Day Pam- 
Day Pamphlets,’) which is not my vocation to phlets.? Even such in his conversation—he sees 
discuss, I found for myself one very peculiar the very thing he speaks of; it breathes and 
charm in the perusal of them—they seemed | moves palpable to him, and hence his words 
such perfect transcripts of the conversation of | form a picture. When you come from him, the 
Thomas Carlyle. With something more of set | impression is like having seen a great brilliant 
continuity—of composition—but essentially the | panorama ; everything had been made visible 
same thing, the ¢ Latter-Day Pamphlets’ are in | and naked to your sight. But more and better 
their own way a ‘ Boswell’s Life’ of Carlyle. | far than that, you bear home with you an in- 
As I read and read, I was gradually transported | delible feeling of /ove for the man—deep at the 
from my club-room, with its newspaper-clad | heart, long as life. No man has ever inspired 
tables, and my dozing fellow-loungers, only kept | more of this personal affection. Not to love 
halfawake by periodical titillations of snuff,and | Carlyle when you know him is something un- 
carried in spirit to the grave and quiet sanctum | natural, asif one should say they did not love the 
in Chelsea, where Carlyle dispenses wisdom and | breeze that fans their cheek, or the vine tree 
hospitality with equally unstinted hand. The | which has refreshed them, both with its leafy 
long, tall, spare figure is before me—wiry | shade and its exuberant juices. He abounds, 
though, and elastic, and quite capable of taking | himself, in love and in good works. His life, 
along tough spell through the moors of Eccle- | not only as a‘ writer of books,’ but as a man 
fechan, or elsewhere—stretched at careless, | among his fellows, has been a continued shower 
homely ease in his elbow-chair, yet ever with of benefits. The young men, more especially, 
strong natural motions and starts, as the inward to whom he has been the Good Samaritan, pour- 
spirit stirs. The face, too, is before me—long ing oil upon their wounds, and binding up their 
and thin, with a certain tinge of paleness, but | bruised limbs, and putting them on the way of 
no sickness or attenuation, firm, muscular, and | recovery of health and useful energy —the num- 
vigorously marked, and not wanting some glow | ber of such can scarcely be told, and will never 
of former rustic color—pensive, almost solemn, | be known till the great day of accounts. One 
yet open, and cordial, and tender, very tender. | of these, who in his orisons will ever remembet 
The eye, as generally happens, is the chief out- | him, has just read to me, with tears of grateful 
ward index of the soul—an eye is not easy to | attachment in his eyes, portions of a letter of 
describe, but felt ever after one has looked | counsel and encouragement which he received 
thereon and therein. It is dark and full, | from him in the hour of darkness, and which 
shadowed over by a compact, prominent fore- | Was but the prelude to a thousand acts of substan- 
head. But the depth, the expression, the far | tial kindness and of graceful attention. As the 
inner play of it—who could transfer that even | letter contains no secret, and may fall as a fruc- 
to the eloquent canvas, far less to this very in- | tifying seed into some youthful bosom that may 
eloquent paper? It is not brightness, it is not , be entering upon its trials and struggles, a quo- 
flash, it is not power even—something beyond | tation from it will form an appropriate finale at 
allthese. The expression is, so to speak, heavy- | thistime. He thus writes:—“It will be good 
laden—as if betokening untold burdens of | news, in all times coming, to learn that such a 
thought, and long, long fiery struggles, resolutely | life as yours unfolds itself according to its pro- 
endured —endured until they had been in some | mise, and becomes in some tolerable degree what 
practical manner overcome: to adopt his own | itis capable ofbeing. The problem is your 
fond epithet, and it comes nearest to the thing, | own, to make or to mar ;—a great problem for 
his is the heroic eye, but of a hero who has done you, as the like is for every man born into this 
hard battle against Paynim hosts. This isno| world. You have my entire sympathy in your 
dream of mine—I have often heard this peculi- | denunciation of the ‘ explosive character.’ It is 
arity remarked. The whole form and expression | frequent in these times, and deplorable wherever 
of the face reminds me of Dante; it wants the | met with. Explosions are ever wasteful, woe- 
classic element and the mature and matchless | ful; central fire should not explode itself, but 
harmony which distinguish the countenance of | lie silent, far down at the center; and make all 
the great Florentine ; but something in the cast | good fruits grow! We cannot too often repeat 
and in the look, especially the heavy-laden but to ourselves, ‘Strength is seen, not in spasms, 
dauntless eye, is very much alike. But he speaks | but in stout bearing of burdens.’ You can take 
tome. ‘Tho tongue has the sough of Annandale | comfort, in the meenwhile, if you need it, by 
—an echo of the Solway with its compliments the experience of all wise men, that a right 
ta old Father Thames. A keen, sharp, ringing | heavy burden is precisely the thing wanted for 
Voice, in the genuine Border key, but tranquil |a young strong man, Grievious to be borne; 
and sedate withal—neighborly and frank, and but bear it well; you will find it one day to 
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have been verily blessed. ‘I would not for any 
money,’ says brave Jean Paul, in his quaint way, 
‘I would not for any money have had money 
in my youth!’ He speaksa truth there, singu- 
lar as it may seemto many. These young ob- 
scure years ought to be incessantly employed in 
gaining knowledge of things worth knowing, 
especially of heroic human souls worth know- 
ing. And you may believe me, the obscurer 
such years are it is apt to be, the better. Books 
are needful; but yet not many books; a few 
well read. An open, true, patient, and valiant 
soul is needed; that is the one thing needful.” 





WHY THE GOSPEL HAS NOT ABOLISHED WAR. 


Most Christians believe that Christianity will 
one day put an end to war, and insure the per- 
petual reign of peace over all the earth. The 
principles of the Gospel are clearly fitted to pro- 
duce such a result ; and prophecy has foretold it 
in language so explicit and unequivocal, that we 
cannot doubt it without discarding the whole 
Bible. 

Why, then, has the Gospel hitherto failed to 
abolish the custom of war in anynation? Such 
is the fact. More than 1850 years ago, the 
angels, fresh from the eternal throne, sang over 
the manger of Bethlehem that new and glorious 
song of “ Peace on earth, good will to men ;”’ yet 
from the time that nominal Christianity, in the 
person of Constantine the Great, ascended the 
throne of the Cesars, nations reputedly Chris- 
tian have been the most terrible fighters on 
earth, and for the last fifteen centuries, Europe, 
the garden of Christendom, has been the worst 
hot-bed of war in the wide world. Its nearly 
3000 war-ships, its three millions of standing 
warriors, its more than $1,000,000,000 spent 
every year for the support of its war-system 
even in peace, its accumulation of war-debts to 
the incredible amount of $10,000,000,000—how 
can we account for such libels on our religion 
of peace, such glaring contradictions to the 
prophecies of Isaiah, to the song of the angels at 
our Saviour’s birth, and to the entire Sermon on 
the Mount? Why is it that every government 
in Christendom still clings to the war-system as 
tenaciously as pagan, war-like Rome ever did ? 

The reason is as plain as the sun at noon—the 
Gospel, in its pacific principles and influences, 
has not been to any considerable extent applied 
aright to war, and until it is, can never abolish 
it. We will not now attempt to explain in detail 
the rise or long prevalence of this war-degene- 
racy in the Christian Church, but will just 
illustrate its extent by two specimens—one from 
a Catholic Bishop, and the other from a Protes- 
tant Pastor; each a pretty fair specimen of the 
class he represents. 

Tue Carnoric.—Every one knows that the 
highest prelates all over Europe are wont to 
sanction and encourage war by blessing its ban- 
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ners, praying for success in battle, and returning 
solemn thanks for victory. Last year, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the first prelate of France, ad- 
dressed Louis Napoleon and his troops thus :— 

“The God of Peace, of whom we are the 
ministers, is also the God of armies. There has 
always been a religion in combats. With the 
Jewish people, it was God who directed battles, 
who formed the great captains and inspired the 
prophets with the most warlike accents. The 
Romans placed their gods by the side of their 
eagles, at the head of their legions. Constantine 
achieved his greatest victories under the standard 
of the Cross. Our most valiant knights, be- 
fore proceeding against the infidels, had them- 
selves and their arms blessed by the Church. 
Astonishing circumstance! The Church, which 
preaches peace to all, whose holy army knows 
only how to shed its own blood, and has even a 
horror of that of the enemy—the Church has 
always had abundant benedictions for the soldier, 
for his arms, and for his standards. 

“ And now, hail to you, glorious standards, 
symbols of so many victories! Our pontifical 
heart, which has never ceased to beat with the 
strongest feelings of patriotism, is moved again 
at seeeing you. Their glory effaces from our 
eyes the former misfortunes of the country. O 
God, sovereign master of war and peace, come 
and bless these standards; imprint on them the 
striking signs of Thy power and holiness. In 
seeing them let courage be animated, and ascend 
to its celestial principle. Let them be for our 
valiant soldiers a protection, and assured pledge 
of victory.” 

THE ProTesTant.— The Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company,”’ a very peculiar mili- 
tary organization, composed of ex-officers as a 
kind of amateur soldiers, the elite or aristocracy 
of our militia, has been wont, for more than two 
centuries, to go every year through certain mili- 
tary manceuvres on Boston Common, and then 
have a war-sermon preached to them by the most 
respectable minister of the Gospel they could 
get to perform a service so antagonistic to the 
gospel of peace. Last June, they held, it seems, 
their “214th anniversary,”’ and listened to a 
sermon from a very respectable Orthodox preach- 
er, which was thus reported in the religious pa- 
pers of the day: 

“ The topic of the sermon was—Ought military 
institutions, in the present state of society, to 
be encouraged and sustained? The question was 
not whether wars of conquest or revenge were 
justifiable, or whether a majority of all wars 
were not in the past sinful. The preacher would 
not be behind the most ardent peace man in his 
desire for peace, and he would ever labor for that 
end ; but the question was not what miyht be, or 
ought to be, but what is. 

‘«Some say war is totally prohibited by the New 
Testament. But the old Testament and the New 
were from the same divine source, and it would 
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be strange if they should teach opposite princi- 


ples. Total prohibition might do where all were 
Christians ; but any one reading the Old Testa- 
ment would see that God used the Israelites as 
the ministers of divine justice, to punish idola- 
trous and licentious nations. Those wars were 
waged by divine command, and under divineau- 
thority, and were completed by divine aid, though 
some acts of these wars were not in accordance 
with, but against the divine wish. 

“ But passing by the Scripture argument, benev- 
olence, Justice and mercy require that arms should 
be used at times. If the cost of a man-of-war 
will endow a college, that would be no reason 
toset aside our fleets; that would be the shortest 
way toruin every educational enterprise. Talk 
not of the Quakers’ peaceful settlements amid 
the savages, nor of their present existence with- 
out war. They have enjoyed a peace purchased 
and maintained by the blood of their neighbors. 
Peace men may afford to preach ultraism, when 
the bayonets of their fellow citizens are all around | 
them to protect them from foreign aggression and 
from lawless violence at home. , 

“ Mr. S. then described the crushed, broken and 
bleeding condition of humanity in Europe, and 
asserted that he did not see how these nations 
could ever obtain freedom except by force of 
arms. No one could expect the oppressor to 
raise the fetters from his slave. The Christian 
religion could not doit. Mr. S. closed by de- 
scribing the soldier as he SHOULD be.” 

Here, then, was a set effort by one known as 
an evangelical preacher, to vindicate “military or- 
ganizations,” the war-system as a Christian in- 
stitution! It may indeed be said, by way of 
apology, that nearly, if not quite the entire argu- 
ment was drawn from our militia as a police; a 
very good apology, if the preacher had been ad- 
dressing a company of policemen, ‘instead of mili- 
tary officers; but the argument from this legiti- 
mate source was, from first to last, pressed into 
the support of “ military organization,” the war- 
system as an arbiterof international justice, the 
practice of nations settling their controversies by 
the sword.— Advocate of Peace. 





"TIS COVETOUSNEsS that contracts the large 
spirit of man, and makes it shrivel up and wrin- 
kle, for want of that which alone can fill it, those 
unspeakable treasures of Heaven that no tongue 
cau number nor figures express. How deformed 
is that mind whose richer are nothing but bills 
anc bonds, mouldy money, moth-eaten household 
stuff, and such trash ; rusty locks and keys, iron 
chests, and strong hollow vaults behung with 
cobwebs! This is the covetous man’s soul, if 
We could see within him; nothing near so beau- 
tifulas the foulest pond or puddle, where, if 
you cast your eye, you may happily meet with 
the reflection of the stars, or the bright circle of 
the sun, or the white clouds, or the blue colored 
sky.—IIcnry More. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FINE ARTS. 


In these days of increasing luxury and de- 
generacy, when the views of Friends in regard to 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts, are considered 
by many as narrow and illiberal, it is pleasing 
to observe in a man of talent and cultivation, 
like Horace Mann, a coincidence of sentiment 
on this subject. In his “ Thoughts fora Young 
Man”’ he says: 

“The Fine Arts are so captivating and delight- 
ful, that it is dangerous to recommend them. 
They so enchant the faculties of which they take 
possession, that they often arrest their votaries 
in a course of usefulness, and withdraw them 
from the performance of life’s most urgent duties. 
But a taste for the beauties of nature should be 
cultivated by all. Inthese there is nothing cor- 
rupting or meretricious ; but all is healthful and 
improving. Yet this love of nature is strangely ne- 
glected. Why is it that so many men commit to 
memory the common-places of art, and profess to 
admire a few square feet of canvas in parlour or 
gallery, while they are impassive to all the gar- 
niture which God hangs around the horizon 
every day; and which, as a token of His exhaust- 
less fulness, He removes and renews with every 
passing hour? It is hard to sympathise, even 
with those of the more beautiful sex, who go 
into raptures over asunrise painted by a human 
hand, but who never saw an original. But 
where a love of natural beauty has been cultivat- ° 
ed, all nature becomes a stupendous gallery, as 
much superior in form and in coloring to the 
choicest collections of human art, as the heavens 
are broader and loftier than the Louvre or the 
Vatican. The beauties of the earth and the sky, 
of the changing ‘seasons, and of the day and 
night, cannot be monopolized by one street in a 
city, or by one building in a street ; they cannot 
be closed against those who have not a golden 
passport for admission; but they are free and 
open to whomsoever may have an eye and an 


-imagination that have been first taught to enjoy 


them.” 





THE ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


The New York papers state that the expedi- 
tion, under the command of Dr. Kane, will sail 
for the Arctic seas about the middle of April. 
The whole company numbers nineteen men, in- 
cluding eleven hands, and each is armed with 
one of Marston’s rifles, and abundance of am- 
munition. Besides the brig Advance, the frame- 
work of a smaller vessel, which can be put to- 
gether when required, four gutta-percha boats, 
intended for sledges, and five whale boats, will 
be carried out, to which forty-eight dogs will be 
added when the party arrive on the upper coast 
of Greenland. 
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PRUNING. 

The Editor of the New England Farmer writes 
as follows, on thisimportant subject. He is very 
good authority. 

Few of the duties of the farm are so badly per- 
formed as that of pruning—bad in the manner 
in which it is done,and in the season of the year 
usually selected for the operation. Trees are 
living, sentient things, and must be treated as 
such. Their young bark is as vulnerable to hob- 
nail boots as the back of the hand, and as easily 
mutilated by adull saw or knife. No skilful sur- 
geon would amputate a limb with dull instru- 
ments, or leave the bleeding wound exposed to 
the air; but many farmers who have pruned for 
forty years, and think they “know a thing or 
two” about it,do both. They have seen the tree 
put on its leaves in the spring, blossom, perfect 
its fruit, increase in stature, and when it had per- 
formed its labor for the season, throw off the fo- 
liage it no longer needed, and spread its broad 
limbs resistless to the winter winds. Thus they 
have seen it live and grow, and yet never seem 
to have appreciated it as a living friend, inviting 
them to its shade, regaling them with its fruits, 
and almost speaking in accents of affection. 

Away with the axe, the coarse saw, and all 
dull tools about your trees, and in their places 
use those of the best make, and with edge as 
keen as Damascus blade. 


Every wound that is made should be covered ; | 4 hard as to prevent decay, and the tree seems 


if the tree is vigorous, and the place small, it 
will probably grow over, but covering greatly 
aids the tree in perfecting its outer garment. 
Paint, clay, gumshellac, and waxed cloth are 
used for this purpose; the shellac and cloth are 
perfectly excellent. The shellac is dissolved in 
alcohol and applied with a brush; the cloth is 
spread with grafting wax made soft, and applied 
with a brush while warm. A strip of this tied 
around a wound ora patch stuck on over it, will 
greatly facilitate the healing process. Ninety or- 








the tree. We find inan Exchange, a case in 
point, which we give as confirmatory to our the. 
ory. A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, pub- 
lished at Chicago, Illinois, states that he pruned 
young apple-trees four to six feet high, early in 
spring, and then kept the shoots rubbed off the 
lower part of the stems, leaving only suitable 
heads on one half the trees. The others were 
left with their shoots untouched from top to bot- 
tom. Theresult was, that those which received 
no summer pruning, were 25 to 40 per cent, 
larger than the others, even after they were 
pruned up to heads the following Spring. So it 
| may be noticed in older trees that when most of 
the limbs are cut off in the process of grafting, 
large numbers of suckers are thrown out, and we 
believe for the same purpose that shoots are on 
young trees—to keep up a proper circulation and 
| balance in its power. 
| As to the best time for pruning apple trees, 
| we have no doubt. From personal experiments 
| made for several years, from reliable books, con- 
| versations with practical men, and a pretty exten- 
| sive examination of orchards, we are fully of the 
| opinion, that the autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen, is the proper time. Where we have care- 
| fully pruned at this season, it has never been fel- 
| lowed by a flowing of the sap and that discolora- 
| tion of the bark which follows spring pruning. 
The wounds either heal over or become so dry 


i ED 


to sustain no check or injury whatever. 

The head of the tree should be kept open to 
the air and light, and free from limbs crossing 
and rubbing each other. Cut out these and the 
occasional dead limbs which may be found, and 
the orchard which has been well managed will 
need little more in the way of pruning. 





LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 
In a letter published in the Freeman’s Jour- 


chards out of every hundred are mutilated in be- | nal,and signed tJoha, Archbishop of New York, 
ingtrimmed. Limbs that ought to be cut off are | the writer animadverts with great severity upon 
preserved, and those which ought to be preserved | those who called the mecting in favor of the 
are taken away. Some are sawed partly off, and | Madiai, imprisoned by the Grand Duke of Tus- 


allowed to drop, tearing away the wood and the 
bark from the under side, and leave a ragged and 
ghastly wound, that never heals, but brings pre- 
mature decay. This is strong language, we are 
aware, but a careful inspection of most old or- 
chards will confirm it. 

There is need of but very litile pruning where 
an orchard has been properly managed from the 
start; no large limbs will ever need to be taken 
away, unless broken by the winds, or injured in 
some other way. Prune but little is a good 
motto. Suffer the shoots which start out on the 
young trees to remain tillautumn, when they have 
shéd their leaves. The tree needs them, and na- 


ture, ever ready with her helping hand, sends 
them out to aid the leaves of the top in elabora-| says: 
ting the sap and increasing the whole growth of 


cany. He contends that reading the Bible was 
not the only crime for which they were impris- 
oned, and says that the purpose to which that 
meeting directed its powers of eloquence, was a 
scurrilous denunciation of the Roman Catholic 
religion, tending to excite an unkind, unchati- 
| table and bitter feeling towards the believers in 
that faith. 
Passing from the meeting in New York, the 
writer pays his respects to Senator Cass and Mr. 
| Secretary Everett, and ridicules the idea of their 
| going all the way to Florence to plead for liberty 
of conscience. He reminds them that even 
here in our own land, Massachusetts has one form 
j of public conscience, Louisiana another. He 


“ Does Mr. Cass mean to say that an aboli- 
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jovist from Boston, under the plea of liberty o 
conscience, still has the right to talk in New 
Orleans, and preach, and harangue, and write, 
and publish on the subject of slavery, as he 
might choose todo in Faneuil Hall? If not, I 
would say with all respect, that the policy in re- 
gard to this subject, which Gen. Cass advocates 
in the Senate, is calculated to have no practical 
effect, cither at home or abroad, except to stir up 
sectarian animosities against his Catholic fellow- 
citizens, and this ishardly worthy of his patriotic 
services, advanced age, or accumulated honors.” 

Referring to the reported interference of our 
government with that of Tuscany, on the ques- 


| 
tion of liberating the Madiai, the writer very 
| 
| 


is, distinct from both the former, and far more 
exalted than either, whose excellence consists in 
a renunciation of themselves, and a compassion- 
ate love for mankind. In this order the Saviour 
of the world was pleased to appear, and those 
persons obtain the highest rank in it, who by 
his grace are enabled to follow his example.” 
The above suggests the lines of the poet Long- 
fellow, and may be appropriately added or an- 
nexed : 
«¢ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


adroitly shows, that after all our boasting, there 
is great room for improvement in the practical 
carrying out of our avowed doctrines on this 
subject. “If the Grand Duke,” he says, “ or 
his minister should ask Mr. Everett whether 
liberty of conscience is recognised in the United 
States as unlimited—the same in one State as in 
another—the Secretary will have to reply No.” 
He then specifies several illustrations, and sup- 
poses the Grand Duke to ask: “Is there any 
practical difference between the social intole- 
rance Which prevails in your country where there 
are so many religions, and the legal intolerance 
of our dominions where there is but one?” 

The letter is in the usual recrimiuating style, 


8 
THE MOST IMPORTANT THOUGHT OF DANIEL WEB- 
STER. 


A correspondent of The Rochester American 
adds the following to the host of anecdotes of 
the great statesman which his decease has called 
forth : 

When Mr. Webster was Secretary of State 
some years ago, under another administration 
| than thatof Mr. Fillmore, he wrote to one of the 
proprietors of the Astor House in New York, 
saying that he would reach that house on such 
founded upon the stale absurdity that two wrongs | @ day, and begged that some of his friends 
make one right. It is, in fact, very similar to | should be invited to dine with him the same 
the document put forth by Julia Tyler, in answer | evening. 
tothe Ictter from the ladies of Great Britain, There were about twenty or so at the table, 
and yet it is suggestive of questions well worth | and Mr. Webster, who seemed wearied by his 
the attention of American Statesmen and Divines. | travel, and speaking but little, if at all, plunged 
Js there, for instance, any higher law than the | into a darksome sort of revery, not well caleu- 
American Constitution ; and has conscience ang | lated to enliven his friends. This at length be- 
business to interfere with Congressional enact- | came so apparent, and the situation of all so un- 
ments—with the requisitions of the Fugitive | pleasant, that one ofthe company urged upon a 
Slave Law, for example ; and wherein is it worse | very distinguished man present, a warm friend 
to imprison for reading the Bible, than to enact | of Mr. Webster, to get him into conversation. 
and enforce laws prohibiting all attempts to| He only needed to be jogged to become as lively 
learn to read it under penalty of stripes and ex- | a8 they wished. 
patriation?—N. Y. Paper. This friend consented, and spoke aloud to Mr. 
Webster, asking him some question, that in or- 
dinary circumstances, and with ordinary men, 
would have led to conversation ; but it failed in 

“Tt has been observed by one who took a pro-| the present case. ‘The dark Secretary of State 
found view of human nature that there are three | merely raised his head and answered simply, 
very different orbits in which great men move | and crept into his cave again. 
and shine, and that each share of greatness has} Again the gentleman, frightened by his failure, 
its respective admirers. was urged to renew the attempt to draw him out. 

There are those who as heroes fill the world | He summoned courage and said, “Mr. Webster” 
with their exploits ; they are grected with the ac- |—(Mr. Webster looked up out of his cave)— 
clamations of the multitude, they are ennobled |“ Mr. Webster, I want you to tell me what was 
whilst living, and their names descend with lustre | the most important thought that ever occupied 
to posterity. Others there are who, by the bril-| your mind.” Here was a thumper for you, 
liancy of their imagination or the vigor of their | and so everybody thought at table. Mr. Web- 
intellect, attain to honor of a purer or higher] ster slowly passed his hand over his forehead, 
kind; while the fame of these is confined to a] and in a low tone said to a friend near him, “ Is 
more select number, all have a discriminating | there any one here who does not know me?” 
sense of their merit. A third description there “No, sir, they all know you—are all your 


GREAT MEN. 
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friends.”” ‘hen he looked over the table, and 
you may well imagine what the tonesof his voice 
would be upon such an occasion, giving answer 
to such a question. ‘ 7’he most important 
thought that ever occupied my mind,” said he, 
“was that of my individual responsibility to 
God !”—upon which, for twenty minutes, he 
spoke to them there, and when he had finished 
he got up from the table and retired to his room, 


and they, withouta word, went into an adjacent | 
parlor, and when they had gathered there, some | the amount of £22,000,000 sterling, were in 


of them exclaimed, “* Who ever heard anything | the treasury when we visited it. 


like that ???>,. What Mr. Webster said in advocae 
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two thousand light sovercigns are thus daily sent 
out of circulation. The silver is put up in bags, 
each of £1,000 value, and the gold into bags ofa 
thousand, and then those bagfuls of bullion are 
sent through a strongly-guarded door, or rather 
window, into the treasury. The treasury is a 
gloomy apartment, fitted up with iron presses, 
which are supplied with huge locks and bolts, 
and which are perfectly fire-proof. Gold, sil- 
ver, and paper money, ready for circulation, to 


One of the 
gentlemen in that department placed 1,000 sov- 


of his sublime thought I do not know—no one | ercigns in our hand, and, at the same time point- 
has ever repeated it, and I presume no one can. | ed to seventy bags full of gold in a little recess 


Litiell’s Living Age. 


GAS FROM woon. 


A Southern paper says: A dentist in Wash- 
ington has taken out a patent for generating gas 
from simple wood. This is no idle fiction. We 
examined{the works and saw the light burning 
in juxtaposition with that created from the 
Scotch coal, and it was equal to it both in purity 
and brilliancy. The inventor has entered into a 
contract with a company in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, to light up that town with this mate- 
rial. Pine wood, with which that country 
abounds, is preferred to any other, and the gas 
generated from it costs comparatively nothing. 
It is estimated that every house in Norfolk and 
all the public lamps can be lighted for a sum 
not exceeding a dollar per night. This is al- 
most as cheap as moonshine. The apparatus 
for generating this gas is extremely cheap and 
simple, and we expect in a few years to find it 
in universal use—accessible alike to the poor as 
well as the rich. 


WEIGHING DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND. 


One of the most interesting and astonishing 
departments within the whole compass of the 
Bank of England is the weighing department, 
in which, with the rapidity of thought, and a pre- 
cision approaching to the hundredth part of a 
grain, the weight of the gold coins is determined. 
There are six weighing machines, kept working 
by the same agency which applies all mechani- 
cal power in the bank, and three weighers at- 
tend to these. Rolls of sovereigns, or half sove- 
reigns, are placed in grooves, and are shaken one 
at a time, by the motion of the machine, into 
the scale. If they are of standard weight, they 
are thrown by the same mechanical intelligence 
into a box at the right hand side of the person 
who watches the operation ; if they have lost the 
hundredth part of a grain, they are cast into a 
box on the left. Those which stand the test 
are put into bags of 1,000 sovereigns each, and 
those below par are cut by a machine, and sent 
back to the mint, Between one thousand and 


which he had thrown open, making, in all, the 
modest sum of £70,000. He placed notes of 
half a million also upon our palm, which, no 
doubt, had its own sensation as the precious de- 
posit trembled on its top. 


LIFE IN A POWDER MILL. 


Dickens thus describes a visit to the powder 
mill of Hounslow, near London: 

“In this silent region, amid whose ninety- 
seven work-places no human voice ever breaks 
upon the ear, and where, indeed, no human form 
is seen, except in the isolated house in which 
his accustomed task is performed, there are 
secreted upwards of two hundred people. ‘They 
are a peculiar race, not of course, by nature, in 
most cases, but by the habit of years. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of momentary destruction in which 
they live, added to the most stringert and ne- 
cessary regulations, have subdued their minds 
and feelings to the condition of their hire. 
There is seldom any need to enforce these regu- 
lations. 

‘Some terrific explosion here, or in works of 
a similar kind elsewhere, leaves a fixed mark in 
their memories and acts as a constant warning. 
Here no shadow of a practical joke, or caper of 
animal spirits, ever transpires ; no witicisms; 
no oaths, no chafing or slang. A laugh is never 
heard. a smile is seldom seen. Even the work 
is carried on with as few words as possible, and 
these uttered in a low tone. Not that anybody 
fancies mere sound will produce a spirit of com- 
bustion, or cause an explosion to take place, 
but that their feelings are always kept subdued. 

“If one man wishes to communicate any thing 
to another, or to ask for anything from some- 
body at a short distance he must go there ; for 
he is never permitted to shoutor callout. There 
is a particular reason for this last regulation. 
Amid all this silence, whenever a shout does 
occur, everybody knows that some imminent 
danger is expected at the next moment, and all 
rush away headlong, from the direction of the 
shout. As to running towards it to render any 
assistance, as is common in all other cases, it is 
thoroughly understood that none can be afforded! 
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An accident here is immediate and beyond 
remedy. If the shout be continued for some 
time, (for a man might be drowning in a river) 
that might cause one or two of the boldest to re- 
turn; but this would be a very rare occur- 
rence. 

“ It is by no means to be inferred that the men 
are selfish and insensible to the perils of each 
other; on the contrary, they have the greatest 
consideration for each other, as well as for their 
employers, and think of the danger to the lives 
of others, and the property at stake at all times, 
and more especially in all the more dangerous 
‘ houses.” 

“The proprietors of the various gunpowder 
mills all display the same consideration for each 
other, and whenevef any improvement tending 
to lessen danger is discovered by one, it is im- 
mediately communicated to all the others. The 
wages of the men are good, and the hours very 
short ; no artificial lights are used in the works. 
They all wash themselves—black, white, and 
bronze—and leave the mills at 34 in the af- 
ternoon, winter and summer.” 





EMIGRATION For 1852, 


The total number of foreigners who arrived at 
the port of New York during 1852 was 299,504, 
of whom 118,126 were from Germany, 117,537 
from Ireland, 31,275 from England, ete. In 
1849 the number of emigrants was 220,603 ; in 
1850, 212,796 ; and in 1851, 289,601. 





THE EARTH MUST PASS AWAY. 
BY H. J. BYERLE, M. De 
A meteor was darting 
O’er the star lit, azure sky ; 
I saw it proudly starting, 
And I saw it fade and die! 
A voice behind me whispers, 
That Time is but a day; 
That the earth, with all her splendors, 
Must shortly pass away. 


I saw the eagle flying, 
The sun’s bright rays to meet ; 
But now I see it dying 
Beneath the hunter’s feet. 
It tells that life is fleeting, 
That death will not delay ; 
That the earth with all her splendors, 
Must shortly pass aways 


[ stood upon the mountain, 
To view the rising sun; 
And I listened at the fountain, 
How its waters rippled on! 
But when I came at noontide, 
My urgent thirst t’ allay, 
The stream was dry—a token 
That the earth must pass away. 


I saw the rose-bud spreading, 
And show its blossoms fair; 
Its fragrance it was shedding 
On the silent morning air; 
But lo! before the even, 
Before the close of day, 
The rose had faded, proving 
That the earth must pass away. 
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I saw the meadow verdant, 
And I heard the robin’s note; 
I saw the orchard burdened 
With a crop of golden fruit ; 
But now the grass has faded, 
And the birds have gone astray, 
And the orchard trees are barren— 
O! the earth must pass away. 


My soul is sick and wear 
With the sight, O Earth, of thee ; 
For all is vain and dreary, 
That the mortal eye can see. 
But O! I view in prospect 
A fairer, brighter day— 
A day still in its dawning, 
When the earth shall pass away. 


That day will have no morrow, 
For its sun shall never set ! 
The day will have no sorrow, 
And its hours bring no regret! 
In the land wherein it dwelleth, 
The pilgrim is a guest; 
There the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
Sugar Valley, Pa., 1852. 






YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For ‘reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 

WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

MEN AND BOYS.—lIt is concluded to commence 
the Summer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres ; 
either of the undersigned. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 


Springhouse P. O., Montgomery‘Co., Pa. 
3¢ mo. 26—6w. 


R EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—+f. 













FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


peep wwe young man of liberal education, Se BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J. 
member of the Religious Society of Friends will be! “The accommodations at this ‘cena io camila 


preferred. Apply to 















site 5 quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 

S may nae iS : larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 

Po . NOs te Mock S** | lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS | the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


COUNTrY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND The Winter term will commence the 15th of 11th mo, 
























































BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence on the | 1852, and continue for twenty-two weeks. : : vc 
first of the Eleventh month, (November.) _ Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 

All the branches of athorough English Education are | tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of i -~ 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
guages. instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered | i» the middle of the term. 
each session. H. W. RIDGS vAY. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 0G"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French | P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
and German $10. pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. Ex 
» 0. A. NE OLD, iet d Principal. | — ee : . om - 
a Saeeaie yew amg ond Principal ee fINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three De 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, : Ply 3 Superfine end low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety fre 
f N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. of pattern ; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four = 
m 24 mo. 28—tf. yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
i‘. ciation Table and Stand Covers, F 
* Bete. BOARDING SCHOOL, tor Young | OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
> Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
The Summer Si ssion of this Schoo! will commence | door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
a on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- | at the lowest market prices by 
a tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- HARTLEY & KNIGHT T 
; rough English education will be taught. 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
+ Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the al : : 
, session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. — yocaL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Areh 
<q Terms £50 per session. For further particulars sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- | 
i address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co.;| ments, are taught at this establishment. d 
.* a sien SMEDLEY ne ine Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and a 
>a da mo. 19—6t. rit . history of the English Language; its grammatical t 
“3 Rn. * FE et ~ | Structure, composition and delivery; the physiology 
yh en . of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of | 
: Spt , ss acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 8 
- cation to the P le ided i eae . 
. ee eee ie nto ee the ate rr their preparation for the Bar, and ; 
“3 ee Or ee eS Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech | 
ba oe S wre a ; URNISHING GOODS. | Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. ; 
[> sf 0, Dis Uaual assortment Oo ? Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to : 
ial — ee are eae . = the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
, - 4A. takes this opportunity o anking his old cus- | and examine testimonials, references, &c. 
— tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits their con- ' H. O. ienunt, A. M. : 
, tinuance.: iA cet a 
. Purchasers generally are invited to an examination EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses t 
L of this stock, where they will find ’ Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds : 
ie Good Goods at Low Prices. realy made or made to order, at short notice. : 
8th mo. 21—tf. FEATHERS of al! qualities, t 
~~ EYRE & LANDELL. aia BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: { 
8. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARcH; — | ABLES, 
Philadelphia, . Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on ; 
ave established a store wheri IFriends now resort t: | %2"4,,all for sale at the lowest prices by _ . 
tl aati HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 


90D SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Se Good muslins by the piece, 
Q Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
» Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosicry. 
FE. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 


148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Svuth street, between Schuyk 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 


Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Ist mo. 8—ly. 











A _ Epwanv E. Eyre. Wasurxeton I. Lanpery : ° ao 
F , lstmo.1i—th Merrihew & ‘Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





